Rex v. Elizabeth Gaunt and others
spiracy, but his oath alone was worthless, and as there was no
real evidence that Cornish had committed any treason, it was
difficult to supplement it. But now they had another witness
to put forward in a wretch named Richard Goodenough, an
attorney who had been under-sherifi to Cornish and was no
friend to him.
Mr Goodenough, like his colleague Nelthorpe, had been
outlawed in connection with the Rye House Plot. He had
joined Monmouth, who appointed him his secretary of
state. After Sedgemoor, he and Wade, the infantry officer,
and Robert Ferguson, escaped together and reached the
Bristol Channel coast, where they tried to get a boat. But
a frigate was cruising about in the Channel and no one dared
to help them. They then separated. Ferguson reached
Holland in safety and continued his career as a plotter, taking
the pay of various parties; but Wade and Goodenough were
captured, and carried to London, where both agreed to turn
King's evidence to save their lives.
Goodenough was a more skilful perjurer than Gates, and
he had every assistance that Mr Justice Wythens could give
him* As he was an outlaw, the Crown had to give him a
pardon before they could use him as a witness, and this was
willingly done, for James was determined to destroy Cornish,
Rumsey was the other witness, and Wade was kept for the
trial of Lord Delamere, which was fortunately a complete
failure, his peers unanimously finding a verdict of not guilty.
Goodenough's evidence was sufficient to hang Cornish, whose
trial took place on the same day and in the same court as
that of Elizabeth Gaunt, in which an even meaner scoundrel
than Goodenough gave evidence. This was a fugitive named
Burton, who saved his life, not perhaps by perjury, but by-
betraying a woman who had helped him to escape from his
pursuers.
This poor woman's story is perhaps even more pitiable
than that of Alice Lisle. Elizabeth was the wife of William
Gaunt, a yeoman of St Mary's, WhitechapeL Like the
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